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light of knowledge, and transmit the science
of the age to his own foster-children.1

Satyakama was the child of a poor servant-
girl, and when the guru (teacher) who was
to instruct him enquired for his family name,
the truthful boy answered: " I do not know,
sir, of what gotra (family) I am. I asked
mother, and she said : c In my youth when
I moved about much as a servant I con-
ceived thee. I cannot tell of what gotra
thou art/"

" Surely, you must be of noble birth!"
exclaimed the guru. " Only a noble soul can
be so open and frank of speech. Stay with
me, I will teach you the Veda, for you
have not turned aside from the truth."

And the young student was told to bring
fuel to the sacrificial hearth; this was an
old Indian rite symbolical of the performer's

1 The foster-parent had a life-long claim on the
affection as well as worldly possessions of his adopted
pupils and sometimes future heirs. "In default of
kindred," says an old Indian law tract, " the preceptor
inherits, and failing him the disciple." Literary foster-
age was well known in Pagan Ireland where the
Druids acted as the guardians of national education.
Miss Hull, in a charming volume entitled PAGAN
IRELAND (David Nutt, London, 1904), dwells on the
Gaelic custom, pp. 128-131.